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We have known and believed the love that God 
hath tous. God is love, and he that dwelleth in 
love dwelleth in God and God in him (1 John 
iv: 16.) 

And this my soul waits and cries after, even 
the full springing up of eternal love in my 
heart in the swallowing of me wholly into it, 
and the bringing of my soul wholly forth into 
it, that the life of God in its own perfect 
sweetness may fully run forth through this 
vessel and not be at all tinctured by the ves- 
sel, but perfectly tincture and change the ves- 
sel into its own nature; and then shall no 
fault be found in my soul before the Lord, but 
the spotless life be fully enjoyed by me, and 
become a perfectly pleasant sacrifice unto my 
God. Oh! how sweet is love! How pleasant 
is its nature! How takingly doth it behave 
itself in every condition, upon every occasion, 
to every person, and about everything! How 
tenderly, how readily doth it help and serve 
the meanest! How patiently, how meekly 
doth it bear all things, either from God or 
man, how unexpectedly soever they come or 
how hard soever they seem! How doth it be- 
lieve how doth it hope, how doth it excuse, 
how doth it cover even that which seemeth 
not to be excusable, and not fit to be covered! 
flow kind is it even in its interpretations and 
charges concerning miscarriages! It never 
overchargeth, it never grates upon the spirit 
of him whom it reprehends, it never hardens, 
it never provokes, but carrieth a meltingness 
and power of conviction with it. This is the 
nature of God.—Jsaae Penington. 


The Heroism of Old Age. 

As the riches that are in poverty may be 
found to be more genuine than the usual rich- 
es of wealth, so the heroism of weakness is 
stronger than the heroism of strength. 

This fortitude of spirit and those durable 
ft riches no outward exploits of health or of 
wealth are certain proofs of, and yet they may 
often proceed from such virtue. The Searcher 
of hearts alone knows what vigorous men 
are valiant, or what helpless ones are heroic; 


com- 
ad to 









‘*When thou wast young, thou girdedest thy- 
self, and walkedst whither thou wouldest; but 
when thou shalt be old, thou shalt stretch 
forth thy hands and another shall gird thee, 
and carry thee whither thou wouldest not.’’ 
There is a bravery of being in one’s own 
hands, and walking on one’s own feet, that is 
self-exultant and aggressive, and impatient of 
the fortitude of silent endurance and submis- 
sive waiting in hope. But the bravery of 
standing still under the fire and fight of afflic- 
tions, the bravery of the faith which stretches 
forth hands that are well-nigh palsied, the 
bravery of self renunciation in being girded 
for eternal life in forms of suffering or mar- 
tyrdom, is a heroism transcending that of 
youthful powers, for it is the heroism of 
grace. 

Amidst the infirmities of old age, heroism 
receives its strongest test; for then it is 
stripped of the animal spirits and the physical 
prowess which are apt to be mistaken for it. 
‘In the day when the grasshopper is a bur- 
den,’’ and the labor of keeping up at all is 
more strenuous than the hardest day’s work of 
the prime of life, and mere existence is dragged 
on as a heavy load without a murmur, and the 
strength of declining years can be called ‘* but 
labor and sorrow;’’ then the spiritual energy 
that is required to be put forth in conflict 
with infirmities makes many a daily battle 
with the buffetings of nature, in which there is 
exercised a heroism of spirit in our aged vet- 
erans for which they get too little credit. 
The valor of youth, which is often but self- 
indulgence in an overflow of strength and ani- 
mal spirits, might well stand in reverence of the 
hourly conquest of self under tottering age, 
wherein an overcoming spirit surmounts very 
helplessness or cruel pain. And then in all this, 
to ‘‘tread the wine-press alone, because of the 
people there is none with me,”’ is the loneliness 
of a suffering fortitude which seldom finds a 
companion for sympathy in like tribulation. 
Surrounding friends though kind are usually 
younger, and have not reached the state of 
the aged, to understand it. 


Yet these valiant soldiers of the cross are 
not without sympathy; for who knows the bit- 


terness of the very depth of loneliness better 


than their Saviour who could cry out ‘‘My God, 

































self took our infirmities and bare our sick- 
nesses,’’ what is our own exhaustion but an 
emptiness preparing for his own infilling? 
What has the declining of the outward man 
to take courage in, but the renewing of the 
inward man day by day? ‘‘Thou must in- 
crease, I must decrease!’’ is the triumphant 
surrender to Christ of a Christian soul. in a 
Christian death swallowed up in victory! 
And, behold, death is found abolished, and 
life and immortality brought to light! 





Qur Divine Sonship. 

While the Author of creation is, in that 
natural sense, the Father of it, including man 
who thus is his offspring; yet we cannot regard 
God as the Father of the sinful spirit in any. 
Wherefore such as are, in spirit, of a contrary 
fatherhood, if ever they are to become spirit- 
ually sons of God, ‘‘must be born again.” He 
has provided a way by which men can be truly 
redeemed, and be made ‘‘sons of God through 
faith in Christ Jesus” (Gal. iii: 26). 

A Friend has desired to endorse the article 
in our last week’s number, entitled ‘‘ Regener- 
ation and Signs Following,” and to supplement 
it by the following extract from the Christian 
Cynosure, which has since appeared: 

There are many passages in the Bible which 
teach that however much a man may be re- 
garded as a creation of God, in the first man 
—Adam, yet there is a new and higher sense 
in which he may be a son of God and an heir 
of glory. After all that a man may receive 
by his natural birth, there is something more 
for the sons of God. We are creatures whom 
God has created but we need to be again 
‘‘created anew in Christ Jesus unto good 
works’’ (Eph. 2: 10). 

‘In this the children of God are manifest 
and the children of the devil; whosoever doeth 
not righteousness is not of God, neither he 
that loveth not his brother” (1 John iii: 10). 
‘Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ 
is born of God’’ (1. John v:1). ‘‘As many 
as received Him, to them gave He the right to 
become children of God even to them that be- 
lieve on his name’’ (John i: 12). ‘‘For what- 
soever is born of God overcometh the world’’ 
(1 John v: 4). ‘‘Ye areall the children of God 
by faith in Christ Jesus.’’ (Gal. iii: 26). 
‘‘That which is born of the flesh is flesh and 
that which is born of the Spirit is spirit’’ 
(John iii: 6). ‘‘He that believeth on the Son 
hath everlasting life; and he that believeth 
not on the Son shall not see life; but the 
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‘“‘The notion that all men, whatever their 
character are ‘sons of God,’ makes the divine 
sonship apparently a matter of small account. 
lf a son of God can lie, and steal, and cheat, 
and get drunk, and plunge into all sorts of 
vices, debaucheries, and abominations, ther 
why may not a son of God be executed in this 
world, and damned in the next, for his sins 
and crimes and villainies? A man who claims 
divine sonship, and blasphemes and disobeys 
the God who made him, needs to learn that 
he is of his father, the devil, and that the 
work of his father he is doing.” 

The diviné sonship carries with it great 
privileges. ‘‘Now are we the sons of God, 
and it doth not yet appear what we shall be; 
but we know that when He shall appear we 
shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as He 
is” (1 John iii: 2). And if we are ‘‘brought 
nigh by the blood of Christ,” we become not 
only children, but heirs; we have part with 
Him who is ‘‘the only begotten of the Father, 
full of grace and truth;”’ we are ‘‘heirs of 
God, and joint heirs with Christ?’ and as He 
is appointed ‘‘heir of all things,’’ so we who 
overcome shall inherit all things, and shall 
shine in his kingdom as the sons of God. 

But those of us who share these great priv- 
ileges must be ‘‘holy, harmless, undefiled, 
separate from sinners.” We also must come 


out from among them and be separate and 
touch not the unclean thing, and, He declares, 
‘*T will receive you and will be a Father unto 
you and ye shall be my sons and daughters, 
saith the Lord Almighty’ (2 Cor. vi: 17-18). 


Labrador. 

The further north one goes, the more ap- 
palling becomes the condition of the coast 
folk, and if Dante could have imagined an in- 
ferno of ice, the circumstances here existing 
would have afforded him all the requisite ma- 
terial for a thrilling picture of ever present 
misery. Pictured among the rocks in the 
little harbors were the rude homes of the 
‘‘livyeres.”” In many places the fronts of the 
structures were upheld by posts, while the rear 
rested on a convenient ledge, and ingress and 
egress were by means of ladders. Timbers, 
securely stepped in heaps of great rocks, were 
tightly wedged against the houses to prevent 
thei® being overthrown by the gales, while 
anon the roofs would be lashed down with 
heavy ropes, which were to prevent some 
boisterous gust from uplifting the thatch. 
Troops of almost naked children gamboled 
about and stared in amaze at the stranger 
who landed for a closer inspection of the place. 
and hordes of hungry dogs sniffed at his 
heels, ready to sample his calves at the slight- 
est provocation. Dirt, filth, misery, poverty 
—these were stamped across the face of 
every settlement we visited. 

The coast has no civil administration; there 
are no laws, no police, no officials whatever. 
During the summer months the customs col- 
lector who works along the shore in his reve- 
nue cruiser has powers as a magistrate, and 
decides the disputes which are always crop- 
ping up among the thousands of fishermen lo- 
cated there, but for the balance of the year 
there is no recognized authority. There is 
not a road on the whole coast, nor a bridge, 
nor a public work of any kind. For the eight 


wrath of God abideth on him” (John iii: 36). 
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months of winter there is no mail, except a 


few letters which are forwarded by way of 
Quebec, along the north shore of the river St. 
Lawrence, couriers taking them from point 
to point, but rarely ever proceeding beyond 
Battle Harbor. During this period the liv- 
yeres travel about by means of dogs and 
sledges, but their only journeys are in quest 
of game, which is obtainable in the form of 
rabbits, bears and birds. 

There is little or no dishonesty among them 
because they have so little to steal, and then 
they all become reduced to the same plane of 
misery, because if one has a pound of flour it 
is divided among his most needy neighbors. 
The pitiless severity of winter bears most 
harshly upon the young people, the children 
especially being susceptible to consumption 
and other diseases induced by their herding 
together and their wretched food. Until five 
years ago the condition of things in this re- 
spect was very much worse than it is now. 

About that time the English people were 
aroused to a sense of the misery endured by 
the thousands of Newfoundland fisherfolk dur- 
ing their sojourn on Labrador, and a branch 
of the mission to deep sea fishermen was 
formed un this bleak coast. This mission was 
originally established to work among the North 
Sea fishermen and when its well organized phi- 
lanthropy made itself evident on Labrador it 
was an incalculable benefit.—Chicago Record. 


Science and Industry. 


BINDING PAMPHLETS. Some one asked Pop- 
ular Science News about a good way to bind 
pamphlets. A correspondent, who is probably 
a practical bookbinder himself, makes the fol- 
lowing suggestions: Books on the subject 
may be had of publishing houses that deal in 
that line. If one is satisfied with flimsy work 
like that of English cloth binding he can bring 
the backs of the sheets together, evenly 
pressed, and use nothing but fragile cheese- 
cloth glued on to hold the sheets in place and 
to hold them on the covers. The good old 
way is to stretch two strings upright ona 
frame—for octavo size five or six inches apart 
—then run strong thread in the fold of each 
set of sheets through to and around the strings, 
tying each. The twines may be sunk in a 
cross groove on the back of the sheets, and 
are frayed or flattened out where they are 
glued to the interior of the cover, there hid- 
den by lining paper. 


THE three keepers of the lighthouse at Cape 
Griznez have been fined £2 for poaching, by 
spreading nets to catch the birds attracted by 
the reflectors of the lantern. It was stated 
during the hearing of the case that no fewer 
than five thousand nine hundred and fourteen 
birds were captured between Tenth Month 10 
and 14, the majority being larks, thrushes 
and corncrakes. 


THE new water works at Calcutta brought 
pious Hindus before the question whether they 
could drink from the same sources as the Chris- 
tians. The religious leaders, on appeal, gave 
the diplomatic answer that they might drink 
this water, since they had to pay taxes for it 
and this constituted a penance for doing so. 
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LIGHTENING TEDIOUS TASKS.—I heard a wo- 
man say the other evening: ‘‘When I get 
rich there is one thing I will not do. [| wil! 
wash and do any kind of housework, but | wil! 
not mend stockings!’ I watched the process 
for some time, and came to the conclusion 
that it is not exactly calculated to make a per- 
son happy to sit for an hour or two steadily 
tucking the thread of yarn in and out over 
vacant space in a stocking. It must become 
decidedly monotonous after one has had the 
fortune to go the rounds of a family of five or 
six. 

‘‘But the stockings must be mended?’ §o 
it would seem. Of all our wearing apparel, 
stockings seem to be fated to swiftest destruc- 
tion. This is especialy true of those worn by 
boys and girls—and men folks, too—on the 
farm; so many steps to be taken every day, 
and so much climbing of trees and running 
about among the briars, bushes and thorns 
on the part of the young folks. What won- 
der that it comes to be quite a tax upon the 
caretaker of the family to keep the stockings 
all in repair. 

What can be done to lighten the burden? 
Well, one good woman I know of has invented 
the plan of taking the stockings of her son as 
soon as they are purchased or knit and rein- 
forcing them by strong pieces of cloth, say 
of bed ticking, sewed on the heels, where the 
wear is most severe and holes are sure to 
come first. This prolongs the life of the 
stocking a long time and greatly lessens the 
labor of the mother. Some manufacturers do 
something along this line by making the heel 
of double thickness. Thisisahelp. Still an- 
other firm makes a business of manufacturing 
and furnishing for tired mothers the feet of 
stockings in different sizes, to be sewed onto 
the legs of the hose of the little ones, which 
might othewise need to be discarded. Here 
is a field which might be worked far more 
successfully than it now is. 

After all, use as many devices as possible, 
there must still be more or less of this work, 
calling for the exercise of patience and skill 
on the part of someone. It seems to me— 
perhaps because I am a man and know little 
about the matter from practical experience— 
that if this task could be taken up earlier in 
the day, when one was not so weary from do- 
ing other kinds of work, it might not be quite 
so distasteful. I never have thought it just 
the thing, any way, for the wife and mother 
to be compelled to spend her evenings this 
way. Her husband usually rests, and reads 
or sleeps in his chair. Why not the tired 
wife? Or if she must mend the stockings 
then, might not the husband make the time a 
little brighter by reading aloud or otherwise 
beguiling the hour? I know she would thank 
him for this little service, and be helped by it 
in more ways than one.—E. L. Vincent. 

WHEN David Sands was traveling, in 1777, 
in the then wilderness country of New Eng- 
land, he and his companion got lost in the 
woods on their way to a Friend’s house, upon 
which David remarks, ‘‘We had little hope of 
getting through, but considering the moun- 
tains, hills, and woods, are all the workman- 
ship of Him, in whom I trust, my mind was 
easy.’’ They were favored, after much diff- 
culty, to reach their Friends. 
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For “ THe FRienp.”’ 


Reminiscences. 
(Continued from page 251.) 


Asa part of the history of the times, and 
showing the usefulness of Joseph Scatter- 
good, Senior, in successfully interceding with 
the Government, for the amelioration and final 
release of such of our members as had been 
drafted during the ‘‘War of the Rebellion,’’ 
as it was called, the following has been pre- 
served: 


Street. We were received courteously by| kicked several times, then tied up by the 
Colonel Kellog, who, upon reading the Gen-| thumbs for a while, then put on the ground 
eral’s note, sent at once for the young men.|on my back with a bayonet through my 
While waiting their arrival we had some con-| mouth with the ends tied down to two 
versation with the Colonel who appeared | sticks, my hands tied and there left to lie 
kindly disposed, but influenced by his sense of | in the sun for sometime, then tied up by the 
the duty required of him as an officer; he| thumbs, so changed back and forward two or 
seemed to think they would have to submit, | three times. Once, when lying on my back, 
and it would be his duty to require them to| my letters were taken from me and some, if 
submit, and like the General, thought they | not all, were read. It was reported that they 
would alter their minds and make good fight-| were going to have some of the writers ar- 
ers. Our remarks to him were similar to|rested. What could I do? to have others suf-' 
those made to the General. In our interview | fer for me seemed harder than all the punish- 
with the young men we endeavored to encour- | ment I had received. It seemed like I could 
age them to faithfulness and the importance | do nothing but give up, so I have again yield- 
of looking to Him who alone could help them} ed to their demands. The Colonel told me 
and sustain them in a Christian and proper | there was sufficient in some of the letters to 
spirit. It appearing that all that could be| have the writers arrested.’ 
done at present would be to ask that they} ‘‘I forbear to comment on such cruel treat- 
should not be sent away at once, which was| ment of an unoffending, peaceable and loyal 
threatened, Joseph and I returned to the Gen-| citizen in this day when the rights of con- 
eral and made the request which he very read- | science are so universally conceded, for simply 
ily consented to. Yesterday they were seen| refusing to participate in what he conscien- 
by their brothers, and furnished with under- | tiously believed would be sinful to him. I am 
clothing and food. assured that thou and the President are famil- 
To-day Joseph Elkinton and myself called | iar with the grounds of ubjections, which con- 
upon General Hateh to inquire whether the | sistent members of our religious Society have 
drafted men could be allowed to leave the Bar-| to all wars and fightings. If so, you know 
racks. He replied they could not, except un-| they cannot participate in the military serv- 
der the care of a guard. We informed him|ice. Wilt thou not be willing to interfere and 
that if it was admissable our friends would | relieve N—from the liability of a repetition 
like to attend a place of worship to-morrow. | of such outrage by discharging him from the 
After a little further conversatiun we left, | service as thou kindly did the two young men 
agreeing to send him some books explanatory | by the name of Smedley, lately in the Barracks 
of our principles on the subject of war. in this city? His situation is one demanding 
These friends were soon afterwards re-|thy kind commiseration and prompt relief, 
leased. One of them has since remarked:| which, if afforded, will much oblige his par- 
“The interview with [the two Friends] was a| ents and wife, and will be greatly acknowl- 
memorable one to me, and, I think, to Colonel | edged by thy friend, 

Kellog also. He subsequently treated us very ** JOSEPH SCATTERGOOD.”’ 
kindly.”’ The following day J. S. wrote to N. M. B. 
The case of N. M. B., a member of Ohio | a letter from which the following is taken: 
Yearly Meeting, was one which particularly} ‘‘I feel very much for thee in thy tried sit- 

appealed to the sympathy of Friends. Hej uation... 
had been drafted and notified to appear at} ‘‘Thou need not feel any concern about any 
New Brighton. Here he was forcibly stripped | of thy correspondents being arrested . . . 
of his ordinary clothing, a military suit put| ‘‘I know no better way than to endeavor to 
on him and he was sent with others to Vir-| seek strength of Him who did not cast off 
ginia. Under the persuasions and threats of | Peter though he openly denied Him. 
the commanding officers he was induced to| ‘‘If thou strivest to act consistently with 
yield obedience to some of their commands, | thy religious duty, | believe a way will ulti- 
but again becoming convinced of his error, he | mately be made for thee even by Him who pre- 
afterward refused compliance and was tor-|served the three Israelites in the furnace, 
tured by punishments, and became sorely dis- | though it had been heated seven times hotter 
tressed. When these facts became known to| than it was wont to be heated, and who also 
friends in Philadelphia, Joseph Scattergood | preserved our early Friends in faithful obe- 
immediately wrote to the Secretary of War, | dience to Him under severe persecutions. | 
as follows: therefore can only commit thee to Him who is 
PHILADELPHIA, Ninth Month 19th, 1863. | able to deliver all who truly trust in Him.” 
Respected friend D. M. Stanton :— On the 19th of Tenth Month, N. M. B. was 
“I received a letter to-day, dated on the | released, arrived safely at home and on the 
12th inst. from N. M. B., the young man, aj 28th of the same month wrote, expressing in 
member of our religious Society, on whose be-| grateful terms the favor he had received and 
half I wrote to thee on the 4th inst. It ap-| remarking, ‘‘The more I think and reflect the 
pears from his letter that owing to the severity | more awful seems the condition from which I 
uf the punishment inflicted he so far yielded | have been rescued, for which I hope to be 
to the requisitions made upon him as to per-| truly thankful.” Ww. ?. & 
form some military service, for which he felt +> 
great compunctions of conscience. After al-| It is no marvel if that day, in which you suf- 
luding to this he says,—‘I again attempted to | fer drowsiness to interfere with prayer, be a 
regain my position by refusing to take any | day in which you shrink from duty. Moments 
part in the performances,and one day they | of prayer intruded on by sloth cannot be made 
had me bucked and gagged, as they call it.|up. We may get experience, but we cannot 
the most of the day, and the next, was jerked | get back the rich freshness and strength which 
round, knocked down and beat on the head, | were wrapped up in those moments. -—Kobertson. 




























Eighth Month 13th, 1863. 

Upon information being received that two 
members of Chester Monthly Meeting, Peun- 
sylvania, who were drafted into the service of 
the United States, have been sent to this city 
under guard, as many members of the Meet- 
ing for Sufferings as could be got together met 
at Thomas Evans’s in the evening. It ap- 
peared that their names were William P. 
Smedley and Edward G. Smedley, his cousin. 
On appearing before the Provost Marshal at 
West Chester, he considered it his duty to 
order their ordinary clothing removed, which 
was forcibly dune and the uniform of the 
United States substituted. They were then 
sent to the city and delivered to the officer of 
the barracks. 

The officer upon noticing they had no 
knapsacks, inquired the reason, and being in- 
formed that they had refused to carry them, 
became very angry, and told them they were 
to obey orders and directed them to carry 
them. Upon their refusal to do so he ordered 
them handcuffed, but upon finding there were 
no handcuffs about the building he then or- 
dered them suspended by their thumbs, but 
while preparing to do this there was a new 
arrival of drafted men who claimed the atten- 
tion of the officer, who directed their knap- 
sacks buckled on their backs and ordered 
them into an upper room where they were re- 
lieved of their knapsacks by some of their 
companions, and were not particularly mo- 
lested during the remainder of the night. 
Not feeling easy to use the blankets furnished 
they lay on the bare floor. 

In the morning, that is on the 13th, Joseph 
Elkinton and I having been requested to apply 
to the General in command and having failed 
to find him the night before at the hotel where 
he lived, waited upon him again and suc- 
ceeded in obtaining an interview in which we 
represented their cases and informed him that 
their unwillingness to comply with the orders 
or to have anything to do with the military 
service arose from a religious conviction of it 
being wrong for them to be engaged in any 
way with wars and fightings. The General 
said that they were sent to him as soldiers 
and he could only know them as such, and 
that they must obey orders, and he thought 
when they had been a little in the service they 
would alter their minds, etc. We told him if 
they were faithful to their religious principles 
and which the society were known to have held 
ever since its origin, they would not submit 
to perform any service of a military character 
and that they would suffer the penalties 
which might be inflicted. Some more conver- 
Sation ensued which was terminated by a re- 
quest to see the young men, which was readily 
granted. 

We went from the General to the officer in 
command of the barracks, 2224 Callowhill 






































































































































For“ THE FRIEND.” 


A Beautiful Scene. 


WEST CHESTER, Pa.. Second Month 24, 1902. 

It seems proper to attempt to chronicle the 
unusual, or it may very truly be said, the un- 
surpassed scene of outward beauty that was 
presented to view on arising and looking at 
the outward world on the morning of the 23rd 
inst. The memory of the writer goes back 
some eighty-five years and there is no recol- 
lection of any such scene occurring in all that 
time to equal it. 


Every pine and fir and hemlock 
Wore ermine too dear for an earl, 
And the poorest twig on the elm tree 
Was ridged inch-deep with pearl. 


Such was the appearance presented. 

Trees with tops broken off, large limbs split 
down from the bodies, with their branches 
resting on the ground. When the sun arose 
and shone upon them, it presented a picture 
unsurpassed in beauty, such a one as no hu- 
man hand could equal. If such marvelous 
beauties are presented to mortal eyes, what 
must be those scenes in the future world that 
are promised to those that fear God. ‘‘Eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have en- 
tered into the heart of man, the things which 
God hath prepared for those that love Him.” 

fe oe 

The same scene has reminded another con- 
tributor of the following poem. in her collec- 
tion: 

WINTER’S TRIUMPH. 
‘arth had lost her verdant mantle, 
Drear and bare stood bush and.tree, 
Through the long night 
Waiting ghost-like 
Their departed pageantry. 


From the desolated forest, 

From the sad earth, brown and dry ; 
Night winds borrow 
Songs of sorrow 

Waft them upward to the sky. 


“Tis not for departed glory, 
Wounded pride, we grieve alone ; 
When we render 
All our splendor, 
Then our lovers too are flown. 


“ All our green haunts are forsaken, 
And in lighted halls they boast 
Flowers fairer, 
Jewels rarer, 
Than the glory we have lost. 


“‘ All the gems of earth and ocean, 
Art hath gaudily combined, 
And bereft us, 
Till it left us, 
Not a votary behind.” 


Pitying the Heavens listened, 
Tenderly the skies looked down, 
Lowly bending 
Earthward sending, 
Tears of sympathy profound. 


Then the clouds all linked together, 
Each some friendly force employed, 
And that frost-sprite, 
Who by starlight 
Works such wonders without noise. 


“Earth, sweet mother, we will deck her, 
We will make her cause our own, 
Regal splendor, 
We will lend her, 
Such as art hath never known.” 


THE FRIEND. 


Cheerily on the task they enter, 
Noiselessly their soft strokes fell ; 
But by morning 
Without warning, 
Lo! a wondrous miracle. 


Fields of forest, rock and river, 
Purest diamonds displayed, 
Frail and airy, 
Work of fairy 
Never more amazement made. 


Emerald, amethyst and ruby, 

Blent their hues with diamond sheen ; 
When the sun rose, 
Rarest rainbows, 

Were in each clear crystal seen. 


Marble pavement, smoother, purer, 
Than in Persian tales you meet, 
Hall ne’er offered, 
Palace proffered, 
Fairer floor for monarchs’ feet. 


Gothic arch, with diamond columns, 
Glittered through the spacious halls, 
Sparkling fountains, 
From the mountains, 
Changed to crystals in their fall. 


Art stood back, with awe and wonder, 
And the most insensate felt, 

At that hour, 

Beauty’s power, 
And at Nature’s altar knelt. 


Many days their weight of splendor, 
Shrub and tree in triumph wore, 
Thousands gazing, 
Thousands praising, 
Could they wish or ask for more ? 


“Oh, take back this heartless glitter, 
Riches are a weight of woe, 
They will cost us 
They have lost us, 
Ease and freedom—let them go.” 


Then the warm and genial sunbeams, 
Melted all that cold display, 

Like all glory, 

Transitory, 
Fading into mist away. 


PRAYER.—Prayer, which for thirty years 
had been discarded as an effort of ignorance 
to enlighten God as to one’s need, has been 
found a soul faculty which irrepressible finds 
its own mode of motion. It occurred through 
a personal spiritual impression, ‘‘the expan- 
siveness of agonized appeal had brought me 
into the realm of faith triumphant.” 

As I was unaware of any formalized request, 
the statement seemed void, but out of it grew 
this thought. Prayer is the individual soul 
unfolding after the manner of its being; it is 
not limited by mental capacity, nor is coher- 
ent speech essential; under stress it expresses 
itself by oh’s and ah’s, through groans or 
bodily contortion; while in supremest aver- 
ment it leaves the body mute and motionless 
to flee to the Eternal Soul. It is evident that 
the intellect does not make individual soul ac- 
tion, however necessary it may be in a public 
gathering. C. BRINTON 


—_— 


“‘THE regulations of the heart will do more 
for us than the reasonings of the head.” 


ee 


CHRISTIANS must not, by their uncomfort- 
able looks, give wurldlings cause to think 
that they have been losers since they have be- 
come Christians. 


Third Mo. 8th, 1902 


For “‘ THE FRIEND.” 
The Bible. 


Its PROPHECIES AND HISTORY AS CONFIRMED BY Mop- 
ERN EXPLORATIONS AND DISCOVERIES 
IN BIBLE LANDS. 


By CHARLES RHOADS. 


The Old Testament stands almost alone in 
its record of many of the events of the ancient 
times of which it treats. Moses as the au- 
thor of the Pentateuch had no known historian 
as his contemporary until the inscriptions on 
tombs and rocks and on the brick tablets of 
buried cities and temples in Asia and Egypt 
have been brought to light and deciphered by 
the researches of learned antiquarians within 
the past century, revealing historical records 
reaching backward three thousand seven hun- 
dred and fifty years before Christ. By the 
chronology of Archbishop Usher, affixed to 
many copies of our English Bible, Moses was 
bora one thousand five hundred and seventy- 
three years before Christ. His account of 
the creation in the book of Genesis by the 
same authority dates those events about four 
thousand years before Christ. Hence, he 
must have derived his data for that part of 
his narrative relating to the times antecedent 
to his own either from the writings of older 
historians now lost, from tradition handed 
down through successive generations orally to 
him, or through direct Divine revelation. It is 
assumed and believed by most Christian read- 
ers that the latter was the origin of Moses’s 
knowledge. Herodotus, the earliest Greek 
writer of history whose works are now extant, 
wrote about 460 B. C. Xenophon wrote his 
histories in the third century before Christ, 
and Diodorus Siculus and Strabo theirs in the 
first. 

The Sanscrit, ‘‘the language spoken by those 
fair skinned Aryans who more than thirty cen- 
turies ago made the sunny plains of Hindostan 
their own,” is the oldest of all Indo-European 
tongues. The Veda (the Hindu bible) is the 
oldest work in this language, and of unknown 
chronology, but probably not anterior to the 
age of Moses. Confucius, the most noted 
writer of Chinese literature, was born 551 
B. C. His ‘‘Spring and Autumn,” an histori- 
cal record of events in his native state, cov- 
ered a period from 721 to 480 B. C. It will 
interest us to trace back briefly to its origin 
the Hebrew race and language, which so 
largely monopolize the contents of that Book 
which has permeated and swayed the human 
mind and character more than any other liter- 
ary composition. 

In the dawn of ancient history, we discover 
that the region of Western Asia watered by 
the rivers Euphrates and Tigris was occupied 
by the forefathers of the Chaldeans, the As- 
syrians, the Hebrews and Arabians who helong 
to what is known as the Semitic race of peo- 
ple in contradistinction to the Aryan Race. 
The Semites, supposed to be so named because 
descended from Shem, have been traced to Ar- 
menia as their original habitat. The Semitic 
language is represented by three typical 
forms of speech and writing, viz: the Ara- 
maic, Hebraic, and Arabic. Aramaic (from the 
Hebrew Aram—highlands) was spoken in North- 
ern Syria, Mesopotamia, and Babylonia. Aram- 
aic, somewhat modified by Greek, was the langu- 
age spoken by our Lord and his disciples, whilst 
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Hebraic was retained as their sacred language 
by the Jews after their return from the Baby- 
lonian captivity.* The Aramaic was also the 
branch of the Semitic tongue used by the an- 
cestors of Abraham in Ur of the Chaldees, and 
is that which the cuneiform letters of the in- 
scribed tablets of brick found among the bur- 
ied ruins of Babylon and Nineveh, record the 
history of their kings. These cuneiform let- 
ters are so named from their wedged shape, 
and were inscribed with an ivory or bronze 
stylus on brick and tablets of clay when moist 
and soft, and the surface thus written upon 
was then hardened by baking. The oldest 
known specimen of Chaldean writing is a set 
of bricks discovered near Erech in the Valley 
of the Euphrates below Babylon. They are 
thought to have been made about two thou- 
sand years B. C., some four hundred and thir- 
ty years before the birth of Moses. When by 
the victory of Alexander the Great at Arbela, 
(331 B. C.) the Persian Empire fell, cunei- 
form writing ceased to be practised, and cu- 
neiform literature was buried in the mounds 
of Assyria and Babylonia for two thousand 
years. During the last century these records 
have been partially disinterred, resulting in 
the restoration of a forgotten history, and in- 
cidentally confirming the Biblical narrative in 
many particulars. 

The early history of that portion of the an- 
cient Semitic race which peopled the Valley 
of the Euphrates and Tigris and spread west- 
ward over Mesopotamia, Syria, and Palestine, 
whence Abraham sprang from ‘‘Ur of the 
Chaldees,” and became the progenitor of the 
Hebrew race, has a peculiar interest for all 
who believe in the God of Israel and his only 
begotten Son. To trace out this history ante- 
cedent to the earliest dates of the Bible 
through the monuments and records resur- 
rected from their burial places has been the 
effort of James F. McCurdy, Professor of Ori- 
ental languages in \Jniversity College, Toronto, 
in a work entitled ‘‘ History, Prophecy and the 
Monuments,” published in 1894. From this 
Treatise, and Doctor John P. Peters’ ‘‘Nippur 
or Explorations and Adventures on the Eu- 
phrates,” issued from the press in 1898, most 
of the facts herein related have been derived. 

Three empires each of them lasting for hun- 
dreds of years had risen, flourished, and fallen 
in Babylonia, whilst as yet the rest of West- 
ern Asia was politically unorganized, and be- 
fore the ancestor of the Israelites had left 
his native Ur of the Chaldees. The Babyloni- 
ans were thus the first of the Semites to enter 
the arena of history and they did so by virtue 
of the civilization to which they had attained 
in and through their settlements on the lower 
Euphrates and Tigris. The southern two hun- 
dred miles of the valley through which these 
two rivers flow southeastwardly to the Persian 
Guif is of an average breadth of about one 




















































































the four streams which watered it, in verse 
14th. In Chapter x, verse 10th, Nimrod, 
a son of Cush, ‘‘a mighty hunter before the 
Lord,” is said to have had ‘‘within his king- 
dom Babel or (Babylon) and Erech and Accad, 
and Calneh in the land of Shinar.” To prove 
the location and identity of the above named 
City of Accad with the district of the Euphra- 
tes, we have the testimony of Hormuzd Ras- 
sam, who was associated with Austen Layard’s 
explorations in Assyria. In 1881 he was ex- 
amining a mound on the Euphrates thirty 
miles southwest of Bagdad, when he found 
two terra cotta cylinders of the last native 
king of Babylon, Nabonidus, who reigned 555- 
5388 B.C. In these Nabonidus relates his 
experience and success as an antiquarian and 
as a devotee of the national gods, in restoring 
their temples and in tracing their history from 
the earliest days. Knowing that the temple 
of the Sun in Sippar (a city near Babylon) had 
been originally founded by Naram-Sin, ‘‘King 
of Akkad,’’ he sought long and diligently for 
the foundation stone which none of his prede- 
cessors, not even Nebudchaddrezzar the Great 
had succeeded in discovering. It was found 
at last eighteen cubits below the level of the 
ground, bearing the inscription of the founder 
to whose genuineness, Nabonidus himself tes- 
tifies. He affirms, on one of his cylinders that 
this stone and inscription had not been seen 
for thirty-two hundred years. Reckoning 
back from 550 B. C. the presumable year of the 
discovery, we get 3750 B. C. as the approxi- 
mate date of the building of the temple of the 
Sun by Naram-Sin King of Akkad. Naram-Sin 
the devout founder of this temple, and thus 
immortalized by the last King of Babylon, is 
called by him ‘‘the Son of Sargon.” This Sar- 
gon is thus brought before our notice as 
among the oldest of known monarchs. There 
is preserved a fragment of a lengthy narra- 
tive of his personal history given under his 
own name. It is as follows: ‘‘I am Sargon 
the mighty king, the King of Akkad. My 
mother was of noble birth, and my native city 
was Azupiranu, which lies on the banks of the 
Euphrates. She (his mother) put me into a 
basket of Sur, and closed up the opening 
with bitumen. She cast me into the River 
which did not overflow me. The River carried 
me along to Akki the irrigator. Akki the ir- 
rigator took me up. Akki the irrigator reared 
me up to boyhood. Akki the irrigator made 
me agardener. Forty-five years I ruled over 
the dark-haired race’’ (the Semites). 


(To be continued.) 


For “THE FRIEND.” 


Counsels from True Witnesses. 


In reading the brief accounts of the virtu- 
ous lives, and closing hours of the great num- 
ber of consistent members of the religious So- 
ciety of Friends, recorded in the volumes of 
‘*Piety Promoted;’ it appeared to the writer 
that some extracts would be interesting and 
instructive to the readers of THE FRIEND. 

“That I may die the death of the righteous, 
and that my last end may be like unto theirs’’ 
should be the desire of all; but how can we 
expect such a happy conclusion, unless we are 
ever on the ‘‘watch,’’ with earnest endeavor 
to live the life of the righteous. 
























































































MArRY LAMLEY, wife of William Lamley, of 
Oxfordshire, England, was suddenly visited 
with illness the First day of Second Month, 
1722. She said that her Redeemer lived, and 
because He lived she lived also. She desired 
Friends that came to see her not to sorrow 
for her, for if the Lord was pleased to take 
her from them, He could soon raise up one 
or another of them that might be of more 
service than she had been. She advised them 
to faithfulness and above all things in this 
world, to have an eye to the blessed truth, 
for she believed that the Lord had blessings 
in store for some of them; advising them to 
stand faithful in whatever the Lord should ac- 
quire at their hands. At another time she 
said, ‘‘The Lord deals with us as a tender 
father doth with his child, who when he first 
sets him to work, employeth him in small 
matters, and afterwards, when the child grow- 
eth in strength and understanding, he requir- 
eth greater service of him. So the Lord gently 
leads on his people in his work. . . . I do not 
speak these things because you are ignorant 
of them but because you have had experi- 
ence in measure of the wonderful works of 
the Lord in the deep, that the pure mind 
may be stirred up in all, that you may follow 
the Lord fully, as his servants Joshua and 
Caleb, and may obtain an inheritance in the 
**heavenly Canaan.” . . 

Speaking of divers states that Sion’s travel- 
ers pass through, she said, ‘‘We ought to be 
concerned to be content in every state that 
the Lord is pleased to bring us into. When 
we are poor in spirit, we ought to keep the 
word of patience, and then the Lord will keep 
us in the hour of temptation, and in his own 
time he will abundantly bless the provision of 
Sion, and satisfy her poor with bread; and 
when he giveth us a full cup, and maketh it 
overflow, then let us remember our state of 
poverty, that we may keep humble before 
Him.’’ . . . She was so resigned to the will of 
the Lord, that she said she desired to be pas- 
sive, as clay in the hand of the potter... 

To a young person she said, ‘‘I believe the 



































































































































Erech, above-named as one of the cities of Nimrod’s 
kingdom in Genesis x, has beea identified by Prof. Hil- 
precht in his excavations at a place on the Euphrates 
about one hundred miles southeast of Babylon, now called 
Warka, where a powerful monarch named Lugal-Zaggisi 
had established his capital, and had left inscriptions on 
tablets and vases discovered by Hilprecht and Haynes, 


: ; . and deciphered by the former, in which this king gives an | [Lord hath blessings in store for thee, if thou 
hundred miles. The streams in their lower | account of his conquest of Babylonia, and occupying 


course are often nearly parallel to each other | Erech as his capital. oe i. rg He a caer <a 
i er = share’ of understanding at thou canst ot 
oan : plead ignorance; thou knowes y duty. 
tility. It was roughly reckoned by Herodotus ; a es 
to equal in jociieniiecunan half the veut of eee eae yee 
oy This region is that loca*ed by the Bib- stripes... Let it be thy care to have due re- 
os aed seas tos meena nai gar that pure Tait that shines i thy 
and the River Bupheotes a sileteetl daa ~ heart, that will show thee thy duty towards 
God and also towards man ... Those that 
honor the Lord, He will honor, and beautify 
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In Europe four thousand two hundred spe- 
cies of plants are gathered and used for com- 
mercial purposes. Of these four hundred and 
twenty have a perfume that is pleasing, and en- 
ter largely into the manufacture of scents and 
soaps. There are more species of white flow. 
ers gathered than of any other color—one 
thousand one hundred and twenty-four in all. 
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them with his living presence; and that makes 
young people really beautiful in the sight of 
the Lord, and also in the sight of good men.”’. . . 

‘My friends, let us wait in faith and pa- 
tience upon God, although He may be at 
times as a sealed fountain unto us, yet in his 
own time He will open and cause the living 
water to flow, which, blessed be his Name, my 
soul tastes of at this time, beyond what I did 

expect, and now my strength is once more re- 
newed in Him... 

‘‘The Lord hath made his strength to ap- 
pear in my weakness. It was in a very ac- 
ceptable time He did appear, and therefore let 
us always wait for his appearance, that He 
may be our guide, and may be known to go 
before us.”’... 

She spoke thus at another time: ‘‘This 
evening we have enjoyed that which is beyond 
words. I desire that those I may leave be- 
hind me, may live in that, that is beyond 
words, and may be faithful. It is what I have 
been often concerned to call people unto, and 
the Lord will furnish his people with strength, 
although they may be but few in number, that 
one shall be able to chase a thousand; for 
every tongue that shall rise in judgment 
against the truth shall be condemned, and the 
Lamb and his followers shall have the victory. 
Let us not premeditate what we shall say in 
behalf of truth, for I believe it will be given 
us in the time that it may be required of any 
of us.”... ‘‘We are advised-to trust in the 
Lord with all our hearts, and not lean unto 
our own understandings; and I desire we may 
take this advice, for if we were to lean to 
our own understandings in these times of deep 
poverty, I think we should be very likely to 
fall into despair, when we see ourselves un- 
able to think a good thought, or ask any peti- 
tion as we ought. The invitation of the Lord 
was unto the weary and heavy laden to come 
unto Him, and learn of Him; and then as they 
were willing to take his yoke upon them, and 
learn of Him, He promised they should find 
rest unto their souls. . . . ‘‘My friends, I de- 
sire we may make sure of the Lord for our 
portion, in seeking -Him whilst He is to be 
found, and calling upon Him while He is near; 
for there is no other that can support those 
afflictions that may come upon us; for if I had 
had a wounded conscience when these afflic- 
tions have been upon me, | believe it would 
have been more than I should have been able 
patiently to bear. But when the Lord is 
pleased to favor us with the smiles of his 
countenance, this sweetens the chastisements 
that he is pleased to bring upon us. Let it 
therefore be our great care to keep a con- 
science void of offence, toward God and 
towards men, and then I believe the Lord 
will be with us, and support us in the 
greatest of trials and we shall have cause in 
measure to say with the psalmist, ‘*He mak- 
eth my bed in my sickness;”’ for he will make 
it so easy to us, that we shall be able to bear 
our afflictions with a quiet and easy mind.”’ 

She spoke thus at another time: 

“*My friends, the Lord is once more giving 
his little ones encouragement to trust in Him; 
for surely in his own time He will arise for the 
help of his people, who are poor until He 
appears. 

“This deep sense of weakness and poverty 
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for us; for it ought to be, and I hope it will | great addition to the known foods for cattle, and 
be an obligation upon us, not to be high-| the discovery of a number of plants that wil! 
minded but fear; and as we abide in the fear | fertilize the soil. 

































of the Lord, our hearts will be kept clean. 
Let us be willing to sink down deep in the 
nothingness of self, that the Lord in his own 
time may appear, and may be a double por- 
tion unto us. When He comes, his reward is 
with Him and his work before Him; when He 
arises he will scatter our enemies. Oh! let 
the sincere desires of your hearts be unto the 
Lord, that his hand may not spare, nor his eye 
pity any thing in you that is contrary unto his 
pure will; for although you may have parted 
with many things for the Truth’s sake, yet 
there may something yet remain that is un- 
clean. Therefore ye have need to be very dil- 
igent!y concerned in searching yourselves, 
that you may see what it is that is growing in 
you, and which of the two seeds it springs 
from. 

‘‘We may observe, that it was while men 
slept that the enemy sowed the tares, and if 
ye sleep in carnal security, the enemy will sow 
that in your hearts, which if it be suffered to 
grow, will certainly oppress the pure seed. 
Therefore have due regard unto that great 
command of Christ, which He gave to his dis- 
ciples, for that was to extend to all men, 
which command was, ‘‘To watch.’”’ ... ‘‘l 
have been considering how it was with the 
disciples of Christ when they went fishing, 
and toiled all night, and caught nothing, until 
the Lord came, and directed them to cast the 
net on the right side of the ship, and then 
they obtained that which they labored for. 
Now when we are laboring for the Spiritual 
food, and for a season may find nothing, let 
us patiently wait the Lord’s direction, and 
then we shall surely obtain what will be suffi- 
cient for us; for his wisdom is the same to 
direct his people now as ever it was in that 
day.’’ 

The 27th of the Fourth Month, 1722, she 
signified to some friends who came to visit 
her, that she had cause to choose a state of 
affliction, because of the sweet enjoyment of 
the love of God, which He was pleased to fa- 
vor her with in a more plentiful manner than 
she had sometimes experienced, when she had 
more freedom from pain and affliction of body 


(To be continued.) 


The New Knowledge of Weeds. 


(Concluded from page 261.) 

In the case of this plant and the woolly and 
stemless loco weeds some effort has been made 
to find out where they get their deadly poi- 
sons. That of the loco weeds is a most subtle 
thing. The poison of the woolly loco produces 
strange hallucinations in its victims. It ef- 
fects the eyesight and silently reaches one after 
another of the vital functions, killing the vic- 
tim in two years’ time. 

Some animals after eating it refuse every 
other kind of food and seek only this. They 
endure a lingeriag period of emaciation, char- 
acterized by sunken eyeballs, lustreless hair 
and feeble movements, and eventually die of 
starvation. So mystic an element gathered 
from the earth and the air naturally causes 
wonder and the desire to know what such 
things may be and why they are. 


of spirit that the Lord brings us into, is good} Weed investigation has also resulted in a 







































During this century and 
within recent years a score or more of valua- 
ble leguminous plants have been discovered in 
what were considered weeds, and hardly a 
year passes that new ones are not added to the 
list. They are plants which make food for 
cattle and which, when planted in poor soil 
improve it by taking from the atmosphere and 
the deep subsoil things which the surface soil 
needs. 

The manner in which they are known to 
improve poor soil forms a remarkable scientific 
discovery. Their roots extend into the stiffer 
and more compact subsoil, where no ordinary 
plant can reach and after loosening and open- 
ing it up so that air and water can have action 
upon it, suck up from below great quantities 
of potash salts and phosphoric acid. When 
these weeds are plowed under or die, these 
salts and acids are left near the surface where 
they can be utilized by the cereals and root 
crops which live upon them. For instance, 
wheat and potatoes flourish well where these 
weeds have gone before and done the work of 
getting the necessary food for them from the 
subsoil and the air. 

Much land is of no value until these weeds 
come in and make it so. This is particularly 
true of sandy soils and reclaimed marshlands, 
which are deficient in potash, a thing neces- 
sary in all farming land. On these the deeper 
rooted legumes, such as gorse, broom, alfalfa, 
lupines, sulla and the perennial beans are of 
great value. Their roots not only reach down 
very deep and bring up potash from the sub- 
soil in the manner described but their leaves 
take great quantities of nitrogen from the air. 

Now, when a soil is rich in potash and nitro- 
gen it is good soil, and as these plants die and 
leave their gathered potash and nitrogen on 
the surface, the sandy and marshy soils be- 
come good land. All the farmer has to do is 
to plow these rotting weeds under and he has 
land on which he can raise cereals, root crop 
and tobacco—that hardiest, most wearing 
plant upon soil. 

The government has induced farmers to try 
the Florida beggar weed. One experimenter 
reported that by planting it in his field and 
plowing under the annual crops for two suc- 
cessive years, the soil had been completely 
changed in texture and color. Another far- 
mer discovered that a crop of beggar weed 
turned under, will, when decomposed, retain 
near the surface in ready reach of the roots 
of succeeding crops not only all the nitrogen 
that it took out of the atmosphere, but also 
whatever fertilizers were subsequently ap- 
plied. A third reported that all his field pro- 
duced more luxurious crops after having been 
given over one season to a rank growth of 
this weed. 

To find out how much chemical value this 
weed really takes from the air and the subsoil, 
the government planted a sandy field (bare of 
any of the qualities on which ordinary cereals 
and vegetables can thrive) with beggar weed, 
and when the crop was at its height harvested 
it, root and all. The crop was then reduced 
to ashes and the result analyzed. It was 
found that every ton of beggar weed ashes 
contained five hundred and eight pounds of 
lime, two hundred and thirty pounds of phos- 
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higher than the rest; upon which I sent one of | ist; Dr. Watts, the hymnist; the sickly Scar- 
my men to see and bring me word what was ron, who, in reference to his ill health and in- 
the meaning of this gathering, and seeing him | significant stature, called himself an ‘‘abridge- 
ride up and stay there, without returning ac-|ment of human miseries;” Alexander Pope, 
cording to my orders, | sent a second, who; who wore three pairs of stockings to plump 


stayed in like manner; and then I determined 
to go myself. When I came thither I found 
it was James Naylor preaching to the people, 
and with such power and reaching energy, as 
I had not till then been witness of. I could 
not help staying a little, although I was afraid 
to stay; for I was made a Quaker, being 
forced to tremble at the sight of myself. I 
was struck with more terror by the preaching 
of James Naylor than I was at the battle of 
Dunbar, when we had nothing else to expect 
but to fall a prey to the swords of our enemies 
without being able to help ourselves. I clear- 
ly saw the cross to be submitted to, so I durst 
stay no longer, but got off, and carried con- 
demnation for it in my own breast. The peo- 
ple there, in the clear and powerful opening 
of their states, cried out against themselves, 
imploring mercy, a thorough change and the 
whole work of salvation to be effected in 
them. Ever since I have thought myself 
obliged to acknowledge on their behalf as I 
have now done.’’ This, James Wilson said, 
proved the first step toward his convincement 
of our principles, inclining him to go to our 
meetings, which before he had an aversion to 
the thoughts of, from the prejudice above 
hinted. In those days the meetings of Friends 
were more eminently favored with Divine 
power, as they lived more devoted to Christ, 
and consequently more abounding with his 
love flowing in their hearts. 


Celebrated Little Men. 

Facts show beyond a doubt that a neces- 
sary connection between the size or shape of 
the body and strength of the mind is purely 
imaginary, and yet many persist in think- 
ing differently. Aristotle, the Greek philoso- 
pher, who for two thousand years held sway 
over the world of thought, was a slender man, 
with spindle shanks, small eyes and a shrill, 
stammering speech. Athanasius, who in the 
Council of Nice was the most potent spirit 
was a man of very small stature—a dwarf 
rather than a man, says Dean Stanley but of 
almost angelic beauty of face and expression. 
In his little body dwelt a mighty soul, com- 
bining subtlety of thought and power of elo- 
quence with resolution of will, intensity of 
conviction and intrepidity of spirit. He 
fought single-handed and for half a century 
the great battle of orthodoxy, having no 
friend ‘‘but God and death,’’ and to-day the 
creed of Athanasius is substantially the creed 
of Christendom. Gregory VII, the mightiest 
and haughtiest of the Roman pontiffs, who 
dethroned sovereigns at his will, was a diminu- 
tive man, and so was Canute the Great and the 
great Conde. Voltaire, the literary autocrat 
of the eighteenth century and the most bril- 
liant wit of the ages, was one of the thinnest 
and most spectral of human beings. Robes- 
pierre and Marat, potent spirits of the French 
Revolution, were far below the average stat- 
ure. The former the incarnation of will, the 
other by sheer force of intellect swayed the 
multitude. But Robespierre was only five 
feet two or three inches, the latter less than 
five feet. Montaigne, the father of the essay- 


out his legs to a decent size, and also wore 
stays; Campbell the author of ‘‘Hohenlinden,” 
a pretty little delicate, lady-like gentleman; 
Thomas de Quincey, the ‘‘opium eater,”’ were 
all dwarfish men.—Montreal Herald. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


UniTeD States—The Philippine Tariff bill for provid- 
ing money by taxation for the support of the government 
in those islands passed the Senate on the 24th ult., after 
a tumultuous debate of eight hours, by a strict party vote 
of 46 to 26. In the course of the discussions, which have 
taken place for several weeks past, various phases of the 
Philippine question have been considered often with much 
acrimony of feeling. A personal encounter between Sen- 
ators Tillman and McLaurin, both of South Carolina, took 
place during the debate. A vote of censure has been 
passed by the Senate upon both individuals. The bill 
places a duty of 75 per cent. of the rates named in the 
Dingley law upon importations coming into the United 
States from the Philippines, less any export taxes paid 
upon importations from the islands as fixed by the Phil- 
ippine Commission. Articles imported into the archipel- 
ago from the United States must pay the duties imposed 
upon them by the Philippine Commission and paid upon 
similar articles imported therein from foreign countries. 
The bill was returned to the House for further action, 
where the Democrats sought unsuccessfully to amend it 
by declaring that the United States should relinquish all 
claim to the archipelago. 

A bill providing for a permanent census office has been 
agreed to by conferees of both Houses of Congress. 

The negro population has increased 55 per cent. in 
Philadelphia in ten years, 111 per cent. in Chicago, 74 
per cent. in Memphis and 68 per cent. in New York City 
proper. Another notable fact shown by the census is 
the very slight gains and in some instances actual losses 
in negro population in many of the Southern cities. The 
increases in Charleston, Chattanooga, Dallas, Nashville, 
Vicksburg, have been very small. Lynchburg lost 1548, 
Petersburg 1470 and Richmond 100 of negro population. 
The negro seems to be seeking the localities where there 
is a demand for his labor at more remunerative prices and 
under more favorable and pleasant conditions. 

A heavy rainfall of the 28th ult. has resulted in raising 
the rivers in many parts of the Eastern States far beyond 
their banks, causing great destruction of bridges, devas- 
tation by floods, interruption of travel and some loss of 
life. A dispatch from Atlanta, Ga., of the 28th, says : 
Not in many years have the Southern States experienced 
damage so widespread by a storm as that which on yes- 
terday spread over a section of country embracing Georgia, 
Alabama, Tennessee, Virginia, North Carolina, South Car- 
olina and Florida. The damage is enormous, the railroads 
being particularly heavy sufferers. During the Second 
Month there have been but eight clear days in this vicinity. 

It is said that Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, raises 
more tobacco than any other county in the United States. 

A message from Ellen M. Stone, dated the 25th ult., at 
Ristovatz, states that she and her companions were left 
the previous day by their abductors “near a village, an 
hour distant from Strumitza. for three hours we waited 
for dawn, then secured horses and came to this city. 
Kind-hearted Bulgarian friends rushed from their homes 
as soon as they caught a glimpse of the strange appear- 
ing travelers, took us in their arms from our horses, with 
tears and smiles and words of welcome, and led us into 
their houses.” She and her party traveled on horseback 
from Strumitza to the nearest railroad station, a journey 
lasting five hours. Local missionaries and many of the 
inhabitants of Strumitza, accompanied the party for some 
distance. She reports that the brigands treated them 
well. She expects to remain several weeks in Turkey 
before returning to this country to visit her mother liv- 
ing near Boston, Mass. 

A withdrawal of troops from the Philippines is taking 
place, and, it is stated, about 32,000 United States sol- 
diers are to remain in these islands. 

There were 592 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 24 more than the previous 
week and 54 more than the corresponding week of 1901. 
Of the foregoing, 316 were males and 276 females: 60 
died of consumption of the lungs; 72 of inflammation of 
the lungs and surrounding membranes ; 8 of diphtheria ; 
16 of cancer ; 16 of apoplexy ; 7 of typhoid fever; 2 of 
scarlet fever, and 17 of small pox. 
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ForEIGN—The United States Government has proposed 
to the Powers concerned in the Chinese treaty that they 
consent to a pro rata reduction of claims so as to main. 
tain the total within the sum of 450,000,000 taels, which 
the Powers agreed to accept from China as full indemnity 
for the Boxer outrages. 

Of 105,000 persons who emigrated from Russia to 
Siberia during the first eight months of 1901, 36,000 
have returned to Russia worse off than they went, having 
lost their means and in many cases members of their 
families through privations and hardships. These results 
are attributed to bad management of the emigration 
movement, failure of crops and political disturbances, 
and indicate that the colonization of Siberia on a large 
scale is premature. 

Some interesting experiments have been made with a 
new fog signaling apparatus in the English Channel, by 
which signals were heard at a distance of six miles. The 
inventor, a Belgian, believes it possible to be able to 
locate vessels by it during a fog, and the direction jn 
which they are going. 

The population of the British Empire is stated to be 
400,000,000, of which about 49,000,000 are British or of 
British descent; nearly 4,000,000 are European other 
than British, and about 344,000,000 Blacks, Asiatics, &c. 
Of the latter about 300,000,000 are in India and Ceylon. 

The five Central American Republics have arranged a 
treaty of arbitration among themselves which is now in 
force. One af its provisions is that disputes arising over 
a question of boundary are to be referred to “a foreign 
arbiter of American nationality "—that is, to some other 
American State. It may be a State of North, South or 
Central America. 

The Chubut colonists (Welsh), in Patagonia, after 
struggling for thirty-five years under unfavorable condi- 
tions, it is said, desire to be moved to Canada, where a 
large tract of land in the Northwest territory has been 
offered them. 

During a late voyage from Southampton to New York 
on the steamer Philadelphia, Marconi received messages 
by his wireless system of telegraphy, when the vessel! was 
1,500 miles from the station on the coast of Cornwall, 
and ticks were recorded at a distance of 2,000 miles. 


NOTICES. 


FRIENDS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION.—A meeting will 
be held in the Lecture-room of Friends’ Select School, 
140 N. Sixteenth Street, Philadelphia, at 2.30 o'clock, on 
Seventh-day, Third Month 8th, 1902. Mary V. Grice, 
President of the New Jersey Congress of Mothers, will 
address the Association on the “Co-operation of Teacb- 
ers and Parents in School Life and Work.” A free dis- 
cussion of the subject, led by Davis H. Forsythe, David J. 
Brown, Mary M. Bell and others, will follow. All persons 
interested are invited to be present. 

Persons wishing to have their own, or other names 
added to the mailing list of the Association will please 
address ANNA 8. Woon, Sec’y, 

Moorestown, N. J. 


TRACT ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS.— The annual meeting 
of the Association will be held in the Committee Room of 
Arch Street Meeting-house, on Fourth-day evening, the 
26th inst., at 8 o'clock. Reports.of Auxiliary Associa- 
tions and an interesting report of the Managers wil! be 
read. All are invited to attend. 

Henry B. Apportt, Clerk. 


Fruits OF SOLITUDE IN REFLECTIONS AND MAXIMs Re- 
LATING TO THE CONDUCT OF HUMAN LIFE. By Wm. Penn. 
This book is now for sale at Friends’ Book Store, 304 
Arch Street, Phila. Price, silk cloth binding 25 cents, 
by mail, 30 cents; half-morocco 75 cents, by mail 81 cents. 


WEsTTowN BoarDING ScHooL.—Applications for the 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard to 
instruction and discipline should be addressed to WILLIAM 
F. WICKERSHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and com- 
munications in regard to business should be forwarded to 
Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


WEsTTOWN BoaRDING SCHOOL.—For convenience of per- 
sons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 a. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 p.M. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, fifteen cents ; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the school by telegraph, wire 
West Chester, Phone 114x. 

EpWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Wainut Street 





